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Will Contributions Total 
105% of Last Year? 


THE ANSWER DEPENDS upon you and your church. Dr. Cornish 


has made an earnest appeal for the reasonable gain of 5% before 


the church year closes, in financial and numerical strength of all 


departments of church and denominational life. 


LET US RALLY to make this effort successful. It may be that 
some churches will be unable to increase their gifts to the AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION by 5% this year. Therefore 


contributions from individuals and from churches which have 


had a prosperous season must exceed a 5% increase over 1927, 


if the total to the Association is to reach the goal. 


INDIVIDUAL GIVERS are a tower of strength to the Association. 
You can help your local church to increase its gift to 105% by 


contributing through your church treasurer. If ‘you prefer, 
your check, payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, may be forwarded direct to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACT WITHOUT DELAY. The fiscal year closes April 30 and all 


moneys must be received before that date. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer. 


_ Sail from San Francisco Sep- 


-kong, Singapore, Penang, and 
_Rangoon. 
-expects to make the centen- 
ary tour which starts at Cal- | 
cutta November 12 and re- 


“A van We Free 


BOS OM 5 MASS., 


APRIL 19, 
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Brahmo Samaj Nears Its Centenary 


American delegates will participate in Gilebonuon 
of greatest religious movement of nineteenth century 


NLY THREE YEARS later than the 

organization of the American Unita- 
rian Association in this country, the 
Brahmo Samaj, or Society of God, was 
formed in India among the members of 
the liberal group of Hindus. During the 
coming fall and winter the several Samajes 
are to observe the centenary of the parent 
organization, assisted by Unitarian friends 
from America and Great Britain. The 
American Unitarian Association recently 
appointed, as its delegates, Dr. Franklin 
C. Southworth, president of 
Meadville Theological School ; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minis- 
ter of Arlington Street 
Chureh in Boston, and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese of Chicago. 
Mrs. Southworth and Mrs. 
Bliot will also make the trip 
to India, and it is believed 
that a number of other 
American Unitarians will 
visit the Far East for this 
important observance. 

Hach of the delegates is 
making his own arrange- 
ments, and no group of 
travelers will be planned, 
except as they may take 
steps privately to go _ to- 
gether. Dr. Southworth, who 
will be on a year’s leave of 
absence, which concludes his 
administration of twenty-six 
years as president of Mead- 
ville, and Mrs. Southworth 
will devote the year to a 
tour of the world, and will 


tember 12. Dr. and Mrs. 
Eliot and Dr. Reese will 
travel toward the east, and © 
expect to reach Calcutta 
only in time for the Brahmo 
celebration there, from Janu- 
ary 20 to January 27. 

Dr. Southworth has mapped 
out a fascinating itinerary, 
beginning with a stop at 
Honolulu, followed by ten 
days in Japan. On October 
15 he expects to arrive in 
Shanghai, and before reach- 
ing Calcutta, November 6, he 
will see such places as Hong- 


Dr. Southworth 


RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY 
‘Who founded the Brahmo Samaj in 1828 
1772-1833 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


turns there January 20. He will make 
addresses on a number of occasions along 
the way. Dr. Southworth will come into 
touch with several former Meadville pupils 
who are now preaching in India. Three 
or four have died since their return, but 
at least half a dozen are in India now. 
For twenty-five years the Brahmo Samaj 
fellowship has been maintained at Mead- 
ville. Dr. William H. Drummond expects 
to take part in the earlier tour, from 
August to October. The Indian program, 


planned on such an extensive scale, with 
visits to sixty-five or more places, promises 
more from a missionary point of view 
than the recent centenary observance of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston. ‘The tentative program provides 
for services of worship, conferences, and 
social gatherings, with addresses and 
services in both English and the native 
tongue. 

The November tour starts with Cal- 
cutta and skirts the peninsula, traveling 
northwest to Benares, Alla- 
habad, Lucknow, and Lahore; 
and, turning south, includes 
Delhi, Agra, Bombay, Poona, 
Mangalore, Calicut, and Al- 
leppey. On the east coast, 
meetings will be held at 
Tinnevelly, Madras, Ma- 
dura, Hyderabad, Rajamun- 
dry, Vizagapatam, Cuttack, 
and Calcutta again, with 
many other stops on the way. 

Dr. and Mrs. Southworth, 
about February 6, will leave 
Calcutta to return to Amer- 
ica by the Mediterranean 
route, stopping at Aden, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Pales- 
tine, Constantinople, Naples, 
France, and London, Prob- 
ably visiting Transylvania, 
and reaching home in the 
early autumn of 1929. 

The climate of India is 
difficult for the Occidental, 
and it is not probable that 
any Americans will attempt 
the earlier Calcutta pro- 
gram, from August 18 to 24, 
or the Bengal tour which 
immediately follows. Dr. 
William H. Drummond will 
brave the dangers and dis- 
comforts of the _ earlier 
season, and will be present 
from London for the begin- 
ning of the celebration. Eng- 
lish residents of Calcutta 
stress the fact that, because 
of the climate, only persons 
in fairly robust physical con- 
dition should attempt to par- 
ticipate in the program which 
the Samajes have outlined. 

The Brahmo. Samaj is 
looked upon as the most in- 
fluential of all the religious 
movements that arose in the 
nineteenth century. In it is 
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reflected the early impress of Western 
thought and civilization upon India. Since 
its organization in 1828, the Brahmo 
Samaj has progressed from a reformed 
Hinduism to an independent position as a 
- theistic religion, with no one binding 
sacred book and with no person the neces- 
sary and infallible means of salvation. 
As early as 1823, American Unitarians 
interested themselves to aid native Uni- 
tarians in India, partly as a result of the 
activities of Rammohun Roy, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and the publica- 
tion of his writings in this country. The 
Rajah became a Unitarian before he saw 
the New Testament, it is stated; and in 
1823, five years before he organized the 
Brahmo Samaj, he published his ‘“Pre- 
cepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness.” The Trinitarian Christian 
ought to refrain from accusing the Hindu 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
Third of the early Brahmo Samaj leaders 
1838-1884 


of polytheism, he claimed, since every 
Hindu confesses the unity of the Godhead. 

“To the enlightened natives of Hin- 
dustan, the idea of a triune God, a man- 
God, and the idea of the appearance of 
God in the bodily shape of a dove, or that 
of the blood of God shed for the payment 
of a debt, seem entirely heathenish and 
absurd, and consequently their sincere 
conversion to ‘Trinitarian Christianity 
must be morally impossible,” he wrote to 
a friend. “But they would not scruple to 
embrace, or at least to encourage, the 
Unitarian system of Christianity, were it 
inculeated in them in an_ intelligible 
manner.” 

Rammohun Roy was born of high caste 
and thoroughly orthodox Brahman parents. 
He studied Persian and Arabic, and was 
an eager student in all fields of knowledge 
he could reach, especially of philosophy 
and religion. At the age of sixteen he 
wrote a paper against the idolatrous prac- 
tices of Hinduism. The Rajah traveled 
extensively in the Hast, and was for ten 
years or more a revenue Official. His 
“Precepts of Jesus” was so criticized that 


after his fortieth year he took up the. 


study of Greek and Hebrew, the better to 
defend his position. It was when study- 
ing Greek with Rev. William Adam, Bap- 
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tist missionary to Madras, that he con- 
verted Mr. Adam to Unitarianism. 
From this incident several results fol- 
lowed. Mr. Adam addressed a letter to 
Dr. Channing in Boston in 1823, a letter 
which was put into the hands of the 
younger Henry Ware, who wrote to Mr. 
Adam and the Rajah, inquiring about the 
religious situation in India. The follow- 
ing year the information so obtained was 
published, and constituted the first sys- 
tematic account of the awakening of the 
reformatory religious interest in India. 


In 1825 the Society for Obtaining Infor-. 


mation Respecting the State of Religion 
in India was formed in America, with a 
view to promoting Christianity there. 
Henry Ware, Jr., became president, and 
Dr. Joseph Tuckerman secretary of the 
society. Mr. Adam made a report at the 
annual meeting of the American Unter 
rian Association in 1839. 

In founding a new sect, Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy was almost as much interested 
in social reforms and the promotion of 
education as in establishing his religious 
views. Although he guarded his own 
caste, he made a great advance in break- 
ing down the caste system, and his agita- 
tion against the immolation of widows 
resulted finally in the interdiction of this 
practice. 

Following the closing of the Unitarian 
Mission established in Calcutta in 1821, 
at which services were conducted in Eng- 
lish, Rammohun gathered together a group 
of educated Brahmans, August 20, 1828, 
in a private house, where the Brahmo 
Samaj was founded. Weekly meetings 
were held Saturday evening. There was 
no creed. It was a neo-Hindu form of 
worship. The Vedas were recited, and 
theistic hymns written by Rammohun and 
his friends were sung in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. Some of these Brahmo Samaj 
hymns, interestingly Unitarian in their 
spirit, were translated by Whittier. The 
sermon, given in Bengali, was a new fea- 
ture for Hindus. There was united wor- 
ship of a common Father, and the recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of man through 
daily duties and obligations. 

A building for the Samaj was soon 
erected and was opened January 23, 1830. 
Confusion in fixing the centenary date 
has resulted from the fact that some 
desired to commemorate the first public 
meeting, in 1828, while others would have 
waited until 1930, one hundred years from 
the first meeting in a public building. 
Friends of the former date prevailed, but 
the celebration will not be concluded until 
January, 1930, thus satisfying both groups. 

In 1830 Rammohun went to England. 
Here he died in 1833. His visit was at a 
time when a committee of the House of 
Commons was sitting on Indian affairs, 
and in the appendix to the committee’s 
report are papers by him on the judicial 


and revenue systems in India, and other 


political subjects. In England he fre- 
quently attended Unitarian services, and 
twice was present at the Unitarian anni- 
versary meetings. 

Rammohun was the founder of Indian 
journalism and the father of modern 
Bengali literary prose. Among other lit- 
erary works were his textbooks in Bengali 


(4) 


on grammar, geography, astronomy, and 


geometry. 

Most of his life was spent in promoting 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and in 
proving that the sacred books of the 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians 
agree and that all apparent deviations 
from agreement were modern corruptions. 
After his death, however, the Brahmo 
Samaj declined in vigor. 

The second great leader arose in 1843, 
when Debendranath Tagore, father of the 
illustrious Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, took it in hand and was instru- 
mental in founding many branches in the 
towns and villages of Bengal. Tagore de- 
cided after long study that the teachings 
of the Vedas could not be reconciled with 


DEBENDRANATH TAGORE 
Father of the poet Rabindranath Tagore, and 
successor to Rammohun 
1817-1905 


the findings of modern science, or with 
the religious convictions of the Brahmans ; 


so that presently there was open denial | 


of their infallibility and later a complete 
rupture with Hinduism, with which Ram- 
mohun never broke entirely. The sect fell 
back upon natural religion, and Tagore 
prepared a textbook, “Brahma Dharma 
Ghrantha,” a collection of theistic texts 
from the Shastras. 

In this period the Brahmo Samaj in- 
volved belief in “one God who created all 
that exists; a God who is eternal, intelli- 
gence itself, infinite, all-good, without 
parts—one without a second—all-pervad- 
ing, governing and supporting everything, 
omniscient, omnipotent, perfect, immut- 
able, without a likeness. His worship 
alone brings present and future bliss; love 
of him and doing the work he loves is 
his worship.” Henceforward the Brahmo 
Samaj taught that they had no written 
scriptures, but their doctrines of faith 
were based upon the laws of nature. 
Debendranath Tagore, who died as re- 
cently as 1905, founded the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj, which maintained an attitude of 
tolerance toward the Hindu caste system. 
He was a scholar, a man of business, a 
great orator, a man of scrupulous integ- 
rity, and always eminently religious. 
While renouncing idolatry, the sect ad- 
hered closely to the customs of Hinduism, 
and this continues to be the position of 
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the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Tagore led the 
conservative group, and the poet Tagore, 
who frequently preaches to the Samaj, 
and his family and friends, are to-day 
counted among the conservatives. 

The radicals were led by Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who joined the Samaj in 
1859. Keshub was educated in the Presi- 
dency College at Calcutta, and was well 
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who became dissatisfied with his despotic 
rule and his failure to progress. The new 
Samaj was intended to be very democratic 
and catholic, and to avoid the one-man 
leadership which had hitherto existed. 
This organization proposed to continue the 
old theistic teaching, and to stress ad- 
vancement in the -education of women 
among its social and educational reforms. 


4 eo 


to the Sadharan Samaj. includes belief 
in one God, creator, preserver, and savior 
of the world, infinite in wisdom, love, 
justice, and holiness. The human soul is 
immortal, and capable of infinite progress. 
God is to be worshiped in spirit and in 
truth. Divine worship is necessary to 
attain true felicity and salvation. To love 
God and carry out his will is true wor- 


versed in English and the Bible. 
character of Christ and the beauty of his 
teaching had filled the young man with 
A schism was inevitable, 


enthusiasm. - 
and in 1866 the progres- 
sives seceded from the’ 
Adi or original society 
and set up one of their 
own. This they named 
the Brahmo Samaj of 
India, under the ener- 
getic leadership of 
Keshub, who drew up a 


new liturgy for the serv- 


ices which is still widely 
used, and adopted a 
number of practices to 
strengthen the religious 
life of the society. In 
1870 Keshub visited 
Britain and lectured in 
England and Scotland. 
There he saw much of 
the Unitarian leaders 
and preached in Unita- 


rian chapels, absorbing | 


all that he could about 
Unitarianism. He re- 
turned to India a con- 
firmed theist. In India 
he initiated various so- 
cial reform measures, 
based on ideas which 
he brought back from 
Europe. His associates 
from the beginning had 


striven to stop child ~ 


marriage, and had advo- 
cated the education and 
emancipation of girls 
and women. Keshub’s 
social activities, insti- 
tuted after his visit to 
England, included a nor- 
mal school for girls, an 
industrial school for 
boys, and the Victoria 
Institution for women. 
The Samaj grew rapidly 
in membership. 7 
The Samaj of India 
believed in one supreme 
God, in nature and 
reason as the _ sources 
from which knowledge 
of Him is derived, and 
that religion allows pro- 
gressive development. It 
gave up all of the old 
Vedie and Brahmanical 
sacrifices; believed in 
no authoritarian sacred 
books, places, or objects, 
and accepted what was 
true and good in any 
religion. 
The Sadharan, or Uni- 
versal Brahmo Samaj, 
_ was formed in 1878 by 
followers of Keshub, 


a, 


The Being purely theistic, it has many friends ship. 
outside of India. Its new building was 
opened in 1881. 


The principles of Brahmoism, according 


~ New Church Buildings are a Sign of 
Creative Unitarian Faith, Zeal 


WM. ROGER GREELEY 


GREAT WAVE of church building has swept through the denomina- 
. tion in the last decade. Parish after parish has rebuilt or built 
anew. On the following pages are various examples of this architectural 


- development. 


Washington heads the list, with its large and beautiful new church 
edifice, whose Georgian spire towers above surrounding buildings, in 
the embassy quarter of Washington, and which, while reminiscent of 
earlier days, holds its own with the best buildings of the twentieth 
century. 

A glance at the list of recent church building enterprises within the 
Fellowship reveals a story of growth and zeal among parishes far 
beyond the common estimate. No one has doubted the vigor of recent 
denoniinational activity, but few have realized its full extent as wit- 


nessed in the structures which have recently been erected in every 


quarter of our land. 

Architecture provides through the ages a record of human endeavor 
not equaled by any other product of human genius. It is an unfailing 
index of the character of an epoch, of a nation, or of a church. The 
instinct to build nobly is interwoven with most of the creative im- 
pulses of man. 

Interpreted in the light of this fact, the great number and variety of 
new Unitarian church buildings point to the presence of crescent energy 


_ among the congregations—a waxing, not a waning, faith. 


The effect of creative zeal is seen in the erection of permanent and 
well-designed church buildings. 

The effect of these buildings is to react upon the zeal and loyalty of 
the congregations, and to stimulate them to a higher point. 

It is a cycle of increasing intensity. 

Many a parish has built new. Conditions of growth in its community, 
or of changed location, or hopeless disrepair of the existing building 
have made this the proper solution of the preblem. Many parishes 


have added to existing buildings, either to auditorium, or to parish © 


house. 
to architecture. 


Nothing is better than such a program. It is evolution applied 
The building that has been skillfully added to at one 


’ or more stages of its history has a peculiar charm. It seems organic 
in a relation of parts that are different, but which constitute one com- 


mon whole. It is kindred to living things, because it has grown. It is 
an altar upon which successive generations have left their offerings. 

Still other parishes have taken the old building that they already 
had, and have renovated it. They do not need to envy those who have 
built new. However lacking in charm, faulty in proportion, or ugly 
in detail a building may be, it can by patience and skill be transformed 
into a more pleasing and inspiring place of worship. Experience has 
shown that few buildings are beyond help, and that usually a little 
investigation and study discover to the congregation how they can 
make attractive what is now forbidding, tawdry, or laughable. 

Even minor changes in roof-line, or projecting eaves, in ornament or 
surface texture, may redeem what appears to be lost. Oftentimes a 
change in the color of the walls, outside or inside, is enough to turn 
the balance from what was ugly to what is beautiful. In one auditorium 
a carpet has brought the room out of a political atmosphere into a 
religious one—almost a magic carpet. 

There is a fascination in these problems which involve creative art, 
and which tend at once to bind the members of the church closer 
together in a common enterprise and to produce a concrete result in 


_ form and color which, for many years, will delight and inspire those 


who see it and use it. 


considered as 


No created object is to be wor- 
shiped, nor is any person or book to be 
infallible and the sole’ 
means of salvation. Truth is to be rever- 


ently accepted from all 
scriptures and from all 
persons, without distinc- 
tion of creed or country. 
The Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, 
and kindness to all liv- 
ing beings are the es- 
sence of true religion. 
God rewards virtue 
and punishes sin. His 
punishments are reme- 
dial and not eternal. 
Until his death in 
1884, Keshub retained 
his leadership and made 
some important achieve- 
ments, including the 
effort to harmonize con- 
flicting creeds and. re- 
generate mankind by his 
New Dispensation, pro- 
claiming himself as the 
“Church of the New 


Dispensation.” 
The Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, which is the 


most popular and one of 
the largest groups of 
Samajes now, with head- 


quarters in Calcutta 
and churches, schools, 
and mission schools 


throughout India, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anni- 
versary from the fifth 
to the ninth of April. 
In comparison. with 
its total population of 
approximately 320 mil- 
lions, the Brahmo Samaj 
adherents are numeri- 
eally few, probably not 
more than 8,000, but 
they represent the cul- 
jture and _ progressive 
feducation of the country. 
Twice Rey. J. T. Sunder- 
land has been sent on 
missionary tours’ to 
India to confer with the 
liberals in that country. 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte 
has been a close student 
of the movement; and 
the most recent contact 
with it has come to the 
American Unitarian As- 
sociation through the 
reports made by Rey. 
Robert S. Loring, who 
recently returned from 
a protracted stay in the 
East, and also through 
Prof. Caroline BE. Fur- 
(Continued on page 834) 
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Recent Church Building a Symbol of Spiritual Growth 


CHASTE AND SIMPLE, BUT WITH THE ELEMENTS OF A HOUSE 
OF WORSHIP 
Interior of Unitarian Church, Waterville, Maine—October 5, 1924 


A STONE STRUCTURE IN THE GOTHIC STYLE, UPON A 
SIGHTLY EMINENCE 
First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, Va.—Dedicated 1926 


GLISTENING WHITE UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES THE OLD “MEETING HOUSE” IN ITS NATIVE ELEMENT | 
Orlando, Fla.—Church renovated 1922 : Walpole, N.H.—Rebuilt 1922 


Wes wy 


Pease ah. 
— : FUVUDIELEEED Dadeeeaaieeas 
- OF THE ROBUST GHORGIAN A CHARMING ADAPTATION OF AN EXISTING BUILDING, 
TYPE, posLe ey OSPR TION FULL OF ORIGINALITY AND BEAUTY 
Cation First Unitarian Parish, Ayer, Mass.—Rebuilt 1919 — 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, 
Neb.—Dedicated 1918 


A LIGHTHOUSE FOR THOSE IN SPIRITUAL DARKNESS, A GEM 
; IN THE LANDSCAPE 
First Unitarian Church, Salem, Ore.—Dedicated October 5, 1924 


mI 
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IN BRICK WITH WHITH TRIMMINGS, AND DOMINATED BY A DIGNIFIED AND FAMILIAR IN FORM, PLEASING AND NOVEL 
PERFECTLY PROPORTIONED SPIRE IN ise rke it 
First Unitarian Church, Youngstown, Ohio—Dedicated October 18, 1925 Niagara Falls, N.Y.—1922 
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Two Social Messages 


IMES HAVE CHANGED in social relations; 
but as Robert W. Kelso says, one thing is the 
same—the fact that women now, as in the past, are 
“the chief ambassadors of sympathy in charitable 
works” ; and “they have been women of the Church.” 
Writing in The Accelerator, the organ of the Social 
Service Committee of the Women’s Alliance, Mr. 
Kelso shows vividly how the individual’s personal 
business is everybody’s social concern. The old 
bucolic days are gone. We are all living together. 
Other-mindedness had to come, or we were lost. 
That is, spiritual-mindedness is central in society. 
Take one case—mothers. To-day eight million of 
them are away at daily work. The children? The 
home? Community problems. The Christian way 
of life, the Christian man and woman—these will 
do the studying, planning, doing; for these have the 
spiritual motive force to perform social service by 
sound methods. It isa calling now; and Unitarian 
women, he said, hold a place of leadership in it. 
Another article in this excellent issue is Robert 
©. Dexter’s call to a “conviction of public sin.” It 
is to take the place (we should say a larger place) 
of the old personal devil. ‘‘We have need to-day,” 
says Dr. Dexter, “of a multitude of major prophets. 
who will boldly confront the powerful interests 
that prosper on iniquity.” One field of iniquity is 
economic. We Unitarian spokesmen are sometimes 
charged with soft speaking on social questions, for 
fear of the displeasure of our people. 
comes almost like scorn from certain sections. 
But for us it is to smile and keep on prophesying. 
Unitarian success in the past hundred years has 
been due, on the part of the churches, to social sense 
and fearlessness; and on the part of our people in 
business, to sound principles of honesty, ability, 
and conscientious service. 
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ection I103, Act of October Biv bd {So authorized 


The word. 


There may be great sinners among us—exploiters, 
greedy ones, and tyrants in parishes. 
admit there are. But that is not Unitarianism, 
and it is sporadic and not prevalent in our churches. 
The economic theory and practice of Protestantism 
has not been good, these four hundred years. We 
are in and of that. movement, inevitably. We ven- 
ture to say the general level of Unitarian people 
in business at least suffers nothing in comparison 
with that of their church neighbors. 
is to be found in their sustenance of such labors as 
those of our Alliance women and the Department of 
Social Relations. These supplement lovely charity 
with prophetic social justice, and the basic phi- 
losophy, for instance, of Dr. Dexter. Our people 
are among the most teachable, reasonable, and 
honorable in the world. They say to us, Press on, 
teach soundly, and we will follow. 


Lombard’s New Day 


(jEORGE G. DAVIS has entered upon his duties . 
as secretary-treasurer of Lombard College, — 


Galesburg, Il. Thus begins in a definite way the 
new administration of the school which ought to 
become, and we believe will become, a center of lib- 
eral and liberating influence, in both education and 
religion. It seems significant. So far as we know, 
there has never been an academic institutional 
embodiment of the free churches; that is, of both 
Universalists and Unitarians, and through these 
two leading liberal communions, of the liberal 
movement as a whole. The youth who come for 
education to Lombard’s halls will get not only good 
intellectual training for life and useful service; 
they will breathe daily that free air which gives life 
to the emancipated spirit. Here will be the peculiar 
grace and distinction of those who stand by the 
principle of liberty. 

It is not intended as more than a plain Stateiene 
of fact, when we say that no other churches come 
clean with the avowal of freedom. They always 
require some dogma. In that fact was the begin- 
ning of Lombard College. There were no institu- 
tions to which people of the Universalist churches 
in the Central West could send their youth without 
jeopardy to their free souls, without insult to their 
sacred convictions. That is why the college now 
commanded by both Universalists and Unitarians 
was created. And while we hear to-day of the great 
liberality in orthodoxy, and the marvelous develop- 
ment of thought, we do not believe that, except in 
some of the State universities, there is any growing 
nearness to the liberal position. Though there has 
been progress everywhere, the distance between the 
position of liberal and orthodox to-day is as great 
as it was a century ago. One cannot mingle with 
the rank and file of the Protestant churches without. 


noting, though it be in a kindlier atmosphere, the 


same old lines of cleavage, due to the unrelenting 
difference in principle; namely, the difference be-’ 
tween authority and freedom. Some of them will 
say they believe in freedom, but they will add “in 
Christ” ; and that theological phrase means nothing: 
less than the binding requirement to accept the 
Christocentric position of various versions in 


We- will 4 


The evidence | 


. 
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immovable and unliberal, from the standpoint of 
_ the man who says free means free, as the hard 
dogma was that Channing demolished a century 
ago. We wish this condition were not a fact; but 
we face it as such, and give to the adventure 
at Galesburg our understanding sympathy and 
support. 
Happy is the choice of Mr. Davis to make ad- 
_ justments—personal, financial, administrative. He 
began his church labors in the early days of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, where he had oppor- 
_ tunity to straighten out many things; his duties as 
_ executive secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation call no less for sincere finesse, for we are 
not a plastic body so much as we are conscious 
individuals, willing but sensitive. Mr. Davis gets 
on and gets done. He also has ideas, which is no 
detriment. He knows what and whither. A genu- 
- ine liberal, he welcomes the new spiritual signs with 
_ enthusiasm. His loyalty to organization is an asset 
of great potency, particularly in this task. With 
Dr. Reese, expect good things of him. 
So comes the new day; and if we can match love 
_ of freedom with spiritual zeal and practical sense, 
_ there ought to be an accession of power to every 
liberal individual and cause in that great central 
region, so close to the heart of the country. 


Shade of Lausanne 


IX MONTHS after the Lausanne Conference— 
and what of it? This journal made a forecast, 


and we were close to truth if another journalist, | 


Walton Hall Doggett, who “covered” the meetings 
for The Churchman, is right. He wants church 
unity ; so do we, but we do not regard it as a cardi- 
nal objective. In fact, we do not like crowding or 
mobbing people in things of the mind and spirit. 
We might have church unity, and with it even worse 
ecclesiastical dumbness to truth and life than we 
now suffer in the sects; for massing men makes 
them rather thick and bovine. Mr. Doggett writes 
in a recent number of his journal that the one great 
piece of nonsense that wrecked Lausanne was the 
idea of apostolic succession. The Anglican Church 
“created the conference, engineered it; it was the 
Anglican Church that ruined it so far as any valu- 
able practical outcome is concerned.” But there 
were also these factors in the failure: 


The Orthodox Easterners [says Mr. Doggett] were so abso- 
lute in insisting on their interpretation of creed, sacraments 
and government that they withdrew, in a sense, from the con- 
ference two days before its close. The Reformation bodies of 
Europe clung so tenaciously to doctrinal confessions and 
elaborations and dissections of what the creeds contain, that 
there was no possibility of uniting with them. The Bull, 
Apostolicae Curae, of Leo XIII., in 1896, made the position of 
Rome fairly plain, and the recent solar plexus delivered by 
Pius XI. was richly earned by those who have persisted in a 
“flirtation of which the one possible outcome was a return to 
the bosom of Mother Church. 


Facing other realities, Mr. Doggett continues, 
_ “Then let us remind ourselves, in the light of the 
_ facts, that the organic unity of all Christendom is 
_ absolutely out of the question at the present time, 
_and probably not to be desired; that we have little 
pee eat 
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- in common with the Eastern churches; that there 


is no practical reason whatsoever for uniting with 
the Protestant bodies of Europe; that Rome does a 
great and helpful work in policing large segments 
of humanity in which we have no part or lot.” 

It is true, he says, that “the Anglican Church 
throughout the world, and more particularly in the 
United States, is surrounded by sincere, earnest- 
minded, inspired bodies of Christian folk, with 
whom we have a natural affiliation of blood, speech, 
culture, and traditions, and that the only thing 
that stands in the way of active and fruitful co- 
operation is the figment of the theory of apostolic 
succession; and it was this ecclesiastical, aristo- 
cratic bugaboo that negatived the slightest step 
toward unity at Lausanne.” He does not touch the 
great doctrinal differences in many American sects. 
They cut much figure. 

It is good for us to read this, and much more like 
it, because some of our own people still have soar- 
ing visions of things that will not be for a long 
while—no, probably will never be. We are going 
to learn the beauty of variety. 


Some May Help 


E SUBMIT for what it may be worth a set of 

clerical “commandments” which have in cer- 
tain points permanent value for ministers of any 
variety of religion. They come from a publication 
of the Newton Theological Institution: 

1. Thou shalt not seek to monopolize the local 
limelight. 

2. Thou shalt not secure a new church through 
politics and call it Providence. 

3. Remember thy debts to pay them, for the com- 
munity will not hold him guiltless whose bills can- 
not be collected. 

4, Thou shalt not trespass on the premises of 
other shepherds. 

5. Do not bear false witness with statistics. 

6. In thine old age thou shalt not be a retired 
parasite, nor a self-appointed boss. 

7. When thou borrowest thought, thou shalt not 
steal its garments. 

8. Honor thy brother pastors that thy days may 
be respected in the parish which the Lord has 
given thee. 

9. Thou shalt not return to perform the services 
which belong to thy successor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet attention or service for 
thyself, remembering that the servant should be as 
his Lord, who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. 


Note 


“T am covering the Chicago elections for the 
Nicaraguan press,” Will Rogers said in his daily 
message, April 9, from the safe refuge of Louisville. 
“As we are putting on their election for them in 
October, they are anxious to learn what it will be 
like.” 
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A New Index 


An interesting recognition of the influence of reading is shown in the 
recent formation of a Catholic Literary Guild of America. The purpose of 
this organization is to select for communicants of the Roman Catholic 
Church what books they should read, and what ones they should leave 
unread. Father Talbot, S. J., literary editor of America, makes this 
announcement: “Much of the work of the parochial schools is being nulli- 


fied by the ‘pagan’ literature which graduates read. The Guild has been © 


formed in order that for the first time we will have a popular literature 
which treats of the problems of marriage, divorce, science, and other ques- 
tions according to Catholic teachings.” He says, further, that the works 
of authors of other religions will not be barred so long as they measure up 
to the required standards. Seven editors and writers of national promi- 
nence will comprise the Guild’s board of inquiry, for whose expenses funds 


have already been fully subscribed. 


A. R. H. 


Good Preaching 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. By Russell Henry 
Stafford. Chicago: Willett, Clark d, Colby. 
$2.00. 


That one of the greatest churches in 
Christendom has recently called to its min- 
istry the author of this collection of twenty 
sermons is a profoundly encouraging fact. 
This book is especially commended to those 
belated individuals who in popular maga- 
zines are criticizing the church, but are 
themselves a quarter of a century behind 
the times. Why don’t they hear such ser- 
mons as these and catch up? Consider 
what it: means that the Old South Church 
in Boston cares supremely for such preach- 
ing as this! These sermons are packed 
with thought—noble thought; they are al- 
most devoid of illustration and humor; 
_ they are full of philosophical terms, and 
make no concession to people with a preju- 
dice againt words of Latin origin; the 
author has not tried to be popular, nor 
does he talk down to people. Yet they are 
successful. One factor in their success, 
however, cannot be put into a book; 
namely, the preacher’s frank, radiant, and 
winsome personality, though his candor 
and tolerance, his understanding and 
charity, shine out on every page. Dr. 
Stafford, like all good preachers, is some- 
thing of a mystic. Thus he speaks of 
moments “when we have felt the flow of 
infinite life through our veins, and our- 
selves in rapt attunement to universal pur- 
pose.” Jesus, he points out, was a human- 
ist; for he put the supreme values of 
truth, beauty, and love first. But he was 
not an atheistic humanist. He would have 
us work out our salvation, all the while 
conscious that it is God that worketh in 
and through us. 

Needed to-day and always is that-central 
faith—the essence of religion, of pure 
Christianity—‘‘that conscious purpose is in 
control of the universe, and that in quality 
or character this conscious purpose is like 
Jesus”; that behind phenomena there is 
“a supreme constructive intelligence, pro- 
ducing and conserving spiritual values— 
in other words, goodness as the conscious 


purpose of all being.” If this magnificent 
faith can be sincerely held, how great is 
our hope and how radiantly and victori- 
ously we should live! God and immor- 


tality are Dr. Stafford’s gospel. Yet he is 


sincerely orthodox—witness the sermon 
on The Holy Trinity, so interesting and so 
unconvincing. Far more appealing to Uni- 
tarians is the sermon on the personal reli- 
gion of Jesus as a man—the religion which 
many of us aspire to make our own. The 
liberalism of many to-day is simply the 
negation of orthodoxy; sometimes it is 
indifference. Very different is the liberal- 
ism of Dr. Stafford. While intellectually 
hospitable, he is still‘-an orthodox Chris- 
tian and a Congregationalist, and where 
he is conservative it is without apology. 


The Quakers 


A History or tHe Socrpty or Frimnps 
(QUAKERS) IN CANADA. By Arthur G. Dorland. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 4 

Canadian Quakerism is, in many re- 
spects, a reflection of American Quakerism. 
The first Quaker settlement in Canada was 
at Barrington, N.B., in 1762, the settlers 
arriving from Nantucket, in Massachu- 
setts. At approximately the same date, 
several other attempts at settlement, gen- 
erally to be accounted for by economic and 
industrial reasons, were made in the 
Maritime Provinces by American Friends. 
The real establishment of Quakerism in 
Canada, however, occurred between the 
years 1790 and 1820. At that time many 
American Quakers were journeying into 
the central and far West, where they suc- 
ceeded in organizing nine new Yearly 
Meetings of Friends. Some of the Ameri- 
can pioneers naturally drifted into Canada 
and founded Friends’ Meetings there. Dr. 
Dorland traces the establishment and de- 
velopment of Quakerism in the Niagara 
District, Western Upper Canada, and Cen- 
tral and Hastern Upper Canada. Unfortu- 
nately, his story must deal largely with 
“separations.” In 1827-8, there occurred 
in American Quakerism the disastrous 
Hicksite-Orthodox separation. This also 
divided the Canadian Society of Friends 
into Hicksite and Orthodox groups. Since 
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1828 there has been almost a steady de- 


cline of Hicksite Quakerism in the Domin- — 


ion. The Orthodox branch in Canada was 


recognized by the Yearly Meetings of Dub- 


lin and London. Consequently, Quaker 
immigrants from Ireland or England at 
once allied themselves in Canada with 
the Orthodox group, and thus made it 
larger. Canadian Orthodox Quakerism 
grew until 1881; but, in that year, it itself 
became divided into two parts, due to the 
Wilbur-Gurney controversy, which had 
begun in New England in 1845. After 
1881, the Wilburite, or Conservative, 
phase of Orthodox Quakerism became 
steadily a less significant factor in Cana- 
dian life. The Gurneyite or Progressive 
division developed, for a few years, in 
numbers and influence; but, for the past 
quarter of a century, it has not made any 
noteworthy gains. 

Such, in fine, is the story which Dr. 
Dorland has to tell. He prefaces it with 
a chapter that describes most accurately 
the organization and principal ethical 
ideals, or rules of discipline, of the Society 
of Friends. He concludes with a consid- 
eration of the work Canadian Friends have 
done respecting philanthropy, education, 
and peace. Rufus M. Jones, in his Later 
Periods of Quakerism, presents an ade- 
quate history of the Society of Friends in 
America. A similar work needed to be pre- 
pared regarding Canadian Quakerism, 
which had been almost entirely neglected 
by the historian. Dr. Dorland has done 
this necessary work. He has made to the 
world a gift of new knowledge which, in 
the realm of history, means of course only 
old knowledge that has become forgotten. 
The author was particularly well qualified 
for writing this book. He is professor of 
history at the University of Western On- 
tario, and also a Friend, a descendant of 
Canadian Pioneer Quaker stock. His book 
reveals exhaustive research, and an apti- 
tude for classification and presentation of 
facts. For his work, Professor Dorland 
was awarded a doctor’s degree. He de- 
served it cum laude. C; BOY; 


New Wine'ia “Old Winedians 


PREACHING VALUES IN New TRANSLATIONS 
oF THE Nuw TESTAMENT. By Harold E. Luc- 
cock. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Opportunely with the announcement of 
Dr. Luccock’s appointment to the chair of 
Homiletics in the Yale Divinity School 
appears this volume of sermonettes, each 
one of which is suggested by a new trans- 
lation of some familiar text, drawn, 
chiefly, from the versions of the New 
Testament by Moffatt, Goodspeed, and 
Weymouth. For the preacher, ‘the book 
contains an abundance of fresh sugges- 
tions for -pulpit use. By the employment 
of new phrases, Dr. Luccock proves what 
a host of new interpretations may be 
deduced from passages worn smooth by 
the conventional phraseology ordinarily 
employed. For example, instead of the 
familiar version of Acts xviii. 25: “He 
spake and taught diligently the things of 
the Lord,” the new version reads: “He 
preached and taught about Jesus with 
ardor and accuracy.” Paul’s assertion, in 
1 Corinthians ii. 15: “He that is spiritual 
judgeth all things,” now becomes, “The 


er 


ae. 


_ text, the life transformed. 


‘spiritual man is alive to all true values” ; 
- while Galatians iv. 3, which in the King 


James translation is, “We were in bondage 
under the elements of the world,’ in 
modern language is, ‘We were slaves to 


material ways of looking at things.” 


There are a host of variations derived 
from verses in both gospels and epistles. 
Dr. Luccock not only explains these, but 
enriches them with a wealth of illustrative 
material from many sources—biographical, 
poetic, literary, historical. None of the 
interpretations offered are forced, nor is 
theology unduly obtrusive in them. The 
result is a work which the average min- 
ister is certain to find valuable and 
inspiring. A.B. H. 


Breaking the Cocoon 


_ My Lire TRANSFORMED. By Helen Heckman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
The interesting story of a wonderful 
transformation. 
stricken with entire deafness at the age 
of eleven months. Her mother died soon 
after, and Helen was put in an asylum 
for the deaf, where she was practically 
neglected, learned little, and became awk- 
ward, passionate, mewling, and slobbering, 
a most unlovely object. Then a wonderful 
thing began to happen. Her father mar- 
ried again, and Helen was brought home 
at the age of twelve. The new mother 
devoted herself to the poor girl, and 
worked on her and with her for years. 
At first it was up-hill work, for Helen 
did not help much. But gradually her 
soul awoke, and she began to apreciate 
what her mother was trying to do. Then, 
step by step, she was led to become a lip- 
reader, to speak, to cure her awkward and 
animal habits, to dance, to recite—in 
short, to become not only normal, but a 
real artist, able to create forms of beauty 
and to take her place as a member of 
society who could really produce some- 
thing of value. Miss Heckman tells her 
own story well. There is real apprecia- 
tion of what her new mother did, a care- 
ful evaluation of the various steps taken 
to bring her out of her bondage. She 
writes like a practiced hand, and like one 
who has a deep appreciation of the value 
of words. Here is an absorbing story, in- 
spiring to any handicapped soul, and made 
realistic by the frequent illustrations, 
which show, almost as graphically as the 
EF, 


Treasure 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RBLIGION AND E?rHIcs: 
InDBexX VoLUME. Edited by James Hastings. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In childhood we gained from imagina- 
tive tales an idea of what the experi- 
ence would be to have a princely visitor 
hand us a golden key, point to a magnifi- 
cent castle, and say, ‘This key will open 
every room in that castle; and all that 
your eyes fall upon shall be yours’; and 
then to wander at will from one treasure 
room to another, finding that every door 
opened to the golden key. Twelve great 
volumes of Dr. Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics have come from the 


press, each wondrous in its wealth of 


scholarship. Each succeeding volume has 


Helen Heckman was. 
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added to the value of what has gone be- 


fore. And now comes this index volume, 
an amazing work which makes an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the articles in all the 
other volumes. Like the golden key, it 
opens all the treasures of all the rooms 
of this castle of learning. The student 
of this work must be impressed by the 
patience and courage of the scholarship 
of many men in the civilized nations of 
the world. Think of a thousand scholars 
contributing articles to a single monumen- 
tal work! Think how the artificial 
barriers of national boundary lines fade 
out aS men united in the search for truth! 
How often our racial differences are 
magnified by politicians; but how easily 
they are effaced when men join hands to 
widen the area of enlightenment! This set 
of books will be exceedingly useful to a 
multitude of men who consult them. But 


it is to be hoped that those who use them 


will be deeply impressed by the sense of 
the solidarity of the human race, as rep- 
resented in its religious scholars; and by 
the idealism of the men who conceived 
so great a set of books, produced the 
manuscripts for it, and carried through 
the colossal task of publication. The re- 
viewer has praised each yolume as, in 
the passing years, it has appeared, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the scholarship 
it represented. He now pays a hearty 
tribute of praise and thanksgiving to the 
publishers. He visualizes the men who 
have set type, read proofs, operated 
presses, made bindings—the patient army 
of workers who made this thing possible! 
Great are the quiet victories of our times 
of peace, and construction, and the ad- 
vance of civilization. Thanks to all whose 
work is built into this great achievement 
in the name of the religion of the world! 
H. H. Ss. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Rita 8. Halle. 
$2.00. 


WuicH CoLiEcn? New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 


A guide book to the colleges of the 
country. Chapters on Which College? 
How To Get There? The Junior College? 
and After College—What? come first, and 
there follows a concise account of prac- 
tically all the colleges in the country (we 
missed Lombard and Hollins), giving the 
requirements of _admission, the probable 
expense, and general information. 
chécked it up for the colleges we know 
and found it accurate. For students seek- 
ing information, and for parents looking 
for guidance, it will be of great value. 
There is a lot of data about professional 
and graduate schools. We read the book 
with enjoyment and profit and commend 
it cordially. ELF. 


Tre SACRED SCRIPTURES: CONCORDANT VER- 
sion. Los Angeles: Concordant Publishing 
Concern. 

The title-page of this New Testament 
proclaims it “an idiomatic, consistent Eng- 
lish version.” Weare further advised that 
each Greek word is translated by “an 
exclusive English rendering.” Encouraged 
by such promises, the reader opens this 
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handsomely printed pocket edition and 
finds such “exclusive renderings” as this: 
“How squeamishly shall those who have 
money be entering into the kingdom of 
God!” Other familiar passages may per- 
haps be recognized in these “exclusive 
renderings”: “Then He is saying to the 
Paralytic, Being roused, pick up your 
couch and go into your house.” ‘Happy 
are the clean in heart, seeing that they 
shall see God.” “Is it ideal for you to be 
entering into life one-eyed, or, having two 
eyes, to be cast into the Gehenna of fire?” 
“T am the true grapevine, and My Father 
is the Farmer.” “Let the women in the 
ecclesias be hushing, for it is not per- 
mitted to them to be talking.” Let the list 
be concluded with these excerpts from 
Paul’s lyric of love: “Love is never laps- 
ing: yet, whether prophecies, they will be 
abrogated. . . . For we know out of an in- 
stalment, and we are prophesying out of 
an instalment. Now whenever maturity 
may be coming, that which is out of an in- 
stalment shall be abrogated. When I was 
a minor, I talked as a minor, I had a 
minor’s disposition, I took account of 
things as a minor. .. . At present I know 
out of an instalment, yet then I shall 
recognize according as I am recognized 
also. Yet now are remaining faith, ex- 
pectancy, love.” Comment is unnecessary. 
The whole version is like this. It illus- 
trates the mad desire, among translators, 
to be different—and does so with a 
vengeance ! F.R. 8. 


Tue Ippa OF SociaAL JusTIcH. 
W. Pipkin. 
$3.50. 

Contrary to what might be expected 
from its title, this is a rather detailed 
study of social legislation in England and 
France from 1900 to 1925. For anyone 
interested in the history of English and 
French labor movements in the last quar- 
ter-century, and especially in the com- 
parison and contrast between the two 
it is well worth reading. For the average 
reader, however, it is somewhat detailed, 
and in spots rather hard going. It is an 
excellently documented monograph, and 
the note on bibliography is exceptionally 
complete. On the whole, despite “the ebb 
and flow of debate,’ one gets the idea 
from reading the book that there is a 
gradual expansion of social justice in 
these two great western countries, even 
though there are temporary setbacks. 

R. C.D. 


By Charles 
New York: Macmillan Company. 


Tun Top of THH WortD. By Welthy Hon- 
singer Fisher. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.50. 

From the low hot plains of India to the 
eternal ice of Everest and Kanchanjanga, 
Bishop Fisher traveled, and his wife has 
told the tale of the journey in this attrac- 
tive little book. As we journey with them 
through this land of contrasts to the very 
top of the world, where for days they lived 
under the shadow of the three loftiest 
points on earth, and where they walked 
in a garden of the gods full of rare orchids 
and rhododendrons, we share their emo- 
tions, and are stirred with them to wonder 
and praise. Cc. R. J. 
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Two Indian Tales 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The Pawnee Chief Who Never 
Made a Mistake 


There was once a Pawnee chief who 
thought himself the greatest man on earth. 
His father before him was an important 
Indian who had been well acquainted with 
our Zebulon Pike, who discovered Pikes 
Peak in the Rocky Mountains. The 
Pawnee nation was then divided into sey- 
eral independent bands, and the Indian 
who thought himself the greatest man on 
earth was the head man of all these 
bands. He was known as Chief of the 
Grand Pawnees. 

This “uppity” chief was not at all sur- 
prised when the President of the United 
States invited him to come to Washington 
on a visit. It was to be expected that the 
President would wish to shake hands with 
the Chief of the Grand Pawnees. How- 
ever, the Indian refused to go. He said 
that he could not stoop from his high 
position to visit the President. Said he: 

“The Pawnees are the most important 
people in the world, and I am the most 
important chief. I am willing to live at 
peace with the American people and to 
treat them with courtesy. But the Presi- 
dent cannot bring as many young men 
into the field as I can. He does not own 
as many horses nor maintain as many 
wives as I do. 
a brave as I am. He cannot show as 
many scalps taken in battle as can the 
Chief of the Grand Pawnees. I shall 
never call the President of the United 
States the Indian’s Great Father. He is 
not the Great Father of the Chief of the 
Grand Pawnees. I have spoken!” 

At the same time, the chief was willing 
to exchange courtesies with the President. 
He agreed to send a delegation of his 
principal men on a visit to Washington 
that the President might behold his Indian 
braves in all their glory. 

“My brother shall go to Washington to 
see the President,” said he. Now it hap- 


pened that the brother, Shar-i-tar-ish, was | 


a tall, handsome Indian, and a famous 
brave of his nation. The Chief of the 
Grand Pawnees was proud of him. He 
only wished that the President could see 
Shar-i-tar-ish mounted on his fiery steed 
galloping across the prairie! 

The Great Father had sent Major 
O’Fallon to invite the Pawnees to Wash- 
ington; so, in this gentleman’s care, Shar- 
i-tar-ish and his warrior friends made the 
long journey. They were used to traveling 
over miles and miles of the plains on 
horseback, but even they were surprised 
by the size of our country, as they jour- 
-neyed on and on toward Washington. 
This was long before the time of rail- 
roads, and distance was distance then. 
The sun rose and set, and rose and set, 


He is not so distinguished , 


day after day, and still the Pawnees 
traveled on and on, over league after 
league of the lands of the Great Father. 
Shar-i-tar-ish began to wonder how he 
could ever make his brother, Chief of the 
Grand Pawnees, understand that, after 
all, he was not the most important man 
on earth. 

On arriving at Washington, Shar-i-tar- 
ish dressed up in his best paint and 
feathers, scalp-locks and beads, and shook 
hands with the Great Father. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was pleased to 
meet this Indian who wore, like a halo, a 
gorgeous headdress of waving scarlet 
feathers, from which one stiff red quill 
stood out from the right side. Shar-i-tar- 
ish must have been glad to see his own 
reflection in the mirrors at the White 
House the day he shook hands. with the 
white man’s chief. 

There was no one dressed like Shar-i- 


tar-ish in all the city of Washington. His” 


portrait was painted for the Great 
Father’s Indian gallery, so we may know 
how he looked to the small boys who lined 
the streets to‘see him pass. Of course 
Major O’Fallon took Shar-i-tar-ish and 
his friends on sight-seeing trips that he 
might tell his brother, the Chief of the 
Grand Pawnees, all about the capital at 
Washington and other cities of the white 
men. 

When Shar-i-tar-ish reached home from 


Find a Way, or Make It 


It was a noble Roman, 
In Rome’s imperial day, 
Who heard a coward croaker, 
Before the Castle say: 
“They’re safe in such a fortress; 
There is no way to shake it!” 
“On, on,” exclaimed the hero, 
“T’ll find a way, or make it!’ 


Is Fame your aspiration? 
Her path is steep and high; 
In vain he seeks her temple, 
Who is content to gaze and sigh; 
The shining throne is waiting, 
But he alone: can take it 
Who says, with Roman firmness, 
“T’ll find a way, or make it!” 


Is Learning your ambition? 
There is no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode; 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will 
To “find a way or make it!” 


—John G@. Saze. 


‘Sentence Sermon 


He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.—Rev. wai. 7. 
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Washington, the Chief of the Grand — 
Pawnees was shocked by the stories he — 
told of countless white men and all the 
wonders of the white man’s world. Per- 
haps it broke his heart to learn that he 
had made a great mistake and was really 
not the greatest man on earth. Anyway, 
he died a few weeks after his band of 
warrior chiefs came back to their people. 
Shar-i-tar-ish then became chief of the 
Grand Pawnees in his brother’s place. He 
was a good Indian, and had planned to 
lead his people in the paths of peace. But 
soon after, on a sad day for his nation, 
Shar-i-tar-ish, of the scarlet feather 
crown, followed his elder brother to the 
grave. , 
However, his expensive trip to Washing- 
ton was not entirely wasted, because the 
Pawnee bands had learned that it is never 
wise to brag. The Grand Pawnees were 
not the most important people on earth. 


te 


A Shoemaker for the 
White Woman’s Baby 


-In the long ago it was often hard for 
mothers to get shoes for their children. 
In the days when there were many Indians 
and only a few white families living in 
Ohio, Mrs. Norris did not know, in that 
wilderness land, how to get a pair of shoes 
for her baby. She lived in a log house 
on a new farm. 

Sometimes Mrs. Norris was sorry that 
she and the baby’s father had ever left 
their old home in the East. This was not 
because she missed the stores where shoes 
were sold, but because Mrs. Norris was 
afraid of Indians. Not far from her log 
cabin there was an Indian village in 
which three hundred warriors lived. ~ It 
was a comfort to Mrs. Norris that Chief 
Logan lived with them. This was before 
the great Indian Chief Logan ever made 
war against white men. He was known 
then as a good Indian friend: 

Now it happened one day that Chief 
Logan heard Mrs. Norris say that her 
baby needed shoes. The little girl was 
learning to walk, and the cabin floor was 
often too cold for a baby’s bare feet. The 
Indian didn’t say anything about making 
moccasins for the baby until a few days 
later. Then he walked into the white 
woman’s house, without knocking, and told 
Mrs. Norris that he had come for her - 
papoose. 

Mr. Norris was out doing farmwork and 
Mrs. Norris was alone. She knew that 
Chief Logan was a good Indian, but when 
he asked her to let him take her baby 
home to his cabin for the day, she. was 
dreadfully frightened. He said that he 
wished to make the white papoose a pair 
of moccasins. : 

Mrs. Norris thought that maybe he did, 
and maybe he didn’t. She didn’t know. 
The poor woman was so scared she 
trembled. There was only one thing she 
could do, though, and that was to let the 
Indian take her baby. She dared not hurt 
his feelings nor make him angry. The 
white baby liked the Indian. You see, 
she didn’t know anything about war, or 
bad indians. Indeed, at that time, Mrs. 


ever be another Indian war. Chief 
gan had always been kind and good to 
his white neighbors. He took the baby 
and away he went. 
That was a long day for the white 
baby’s lonely mother. Early in the after- 
noon she began to watch for her baby to 
come home. Slowly, slowly, the hours 
passed, and still no sign of a tall Indian 
with the precious baby. The shadows 
_ grew long on the cabin floor, as the after- 
noon sun sank lower and lower, but no 
baby came home. 
- Poor Mrs. Norris remembered all the 
dreadful Indian stories she had ever 
heard, and wept for her lost baby. Mr. 
Norris, though, was not a speck worried. 
_ He ate his supper and smoked his pipe as 
_ if nothing had happened. 
| _ At last, a little before sunset, the white 
_ mother looked down the path, and there 
was good Indian Chief Logan with the 
_ baby in his arms. On the two precious 
_ feet of the white child were little beaded 
moccasins that fitted perfectly! _ 

The proud Indian chief said that he 

made those moccasins himself for the 
white papoose. But Mrs. Norris felt sure 
that Mrs. Logan did the beautiful bead 
work. 
The baby was delighted with her moc- 
casins, and so was Mrs. Norris. After she 
and Mr._Norris had thanked Chief Logan 
for his kindness, and he had gone home 
again, the baby’s mother was glad indeed 
to take off the little beaded moccasins 
and put her baby to bed—rock-a-bye 
baby—safely at home! 
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Growing Up 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Harold was in disgrace again, and he 
said it wasn’t his fault. Robert led him 
into it, and then ducked and left him to 
stand the blame. Somehow Harold was 
always getting into trouble and it never 
was his fault. 

“Get Mother to put up a lunch for us, 
and we shall take a hike to-day,” said 
Father. Harold rushed away joyfully, for 
the hikes with Father along the woodland 
trails and through short cuts were always 
full of interesting and delightful things 
to see and hear about. 

Today they walked a long distance into 
the woods before Father turned into a 
little by-path. ‘Go softly,” he said, “for 
we may see something interesting. I have 
been watching for some time, and I think 
something is about due to happen.” 

They crept along the path, until sud- 
denly Father put out his hand to stop, 
and motioned Harold to peek through the 
bushes. 

Harold looked, and this is what he saw. 
A young black bear approached a tree, 
turned his back, and, stretching himself as - 
high as he could, rubbed his head against 
the rough bark until he had rubbed some 
of it away. Then he turned and faced the 
tree and bit off pieces of the bark, and 
seratched the tree as far as he could 
reach with his claws. After he had 
marred the tree with many scratches, he 

- waddled away. 
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“Warther along, he will mark other 
trees,” Father said. “I saw some as we 
came along the path.” 

“What was he doing?’ asked Harold. 

“He was giving notice to the world of 
bears that now he is grown up and that 
the area enclosed by his marked trees is 
his property. Before, he was only a cub 
bear, and had to go where he could and 
do as the other bears made him. Now he 
is ready to fight for his right to govern 
himself, and the marks on the trees show 
the other bears that if they try to impose 
on him they must fight.” 

Harold was quiet for a long time, and 
Father, hoping his own secret ‘hopes, 
walked quietly beside him. 

When Harold reached home, he went to 
the telephone and called Robert. 

“Robert,” he said, “if you want to play 
that trick on Mr. Jones, you can do it 
alone. You can’t make me do anything I 
don’t want to, after this.” 

Father, overhearing, smiled; for he 
knew then that someone besides the bear 
cub had grown up. 


Hands Off! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When you take a ride on Sunday 
To the country, green and fair, 

See the apple orchards laden 
With a mass of blossoms rare, 


Do you covet all that sweetness? 
Bear away a load of loot? 

Leave stripped boughs to greet the farmer 
Who has counted on the fruit? 


When you visit wood and meadow, 
Gather posies born of June, 

Do you pull up root and blossom, 
So there’ll be no flowers soon? 


If you’re careless of such beauty, 

Stay away from Nature’s bowers! 
You'll be safer in the city, 

With its signs: HANDS OFF THE FLOWERS! 


Wonders of South Atlantic Islands 


Mr. George Finlay Simmons, curator of 
ornithology of the Cleveland, Ohio, Mu- 
seum, has just returned to this country 
aboard the three-masted schooner Blossom, 
on which, for three years, he has led an 
expedition through the 
South Atlantic, for the purpose of study- 
ing the birds and salt-water fish found 
there. The expedition identified between 
12,000 and 13,000 specimens of birds, and 
brought back more than four hundred bird 
skins, as well as 200 specimens of rare 
oceanic fish. 

Mr. Simmons, speaking of the aims of 
the expedition, says, in part: 

“Our purpose in examining carefully 
the mid-ocean islands was that we be- 
lieved they formed the biggest laboratory 
in existence for the appearance of new 
forms of life. Variations in species and 
among individuals of a species are often 
merged again in the general common level 
of the species unless some barrier, such 
as an ocean or a mountain range, prevents 
indiscriminate mating among individuals. 
Contrary to general belief, birds upon the 
mid-ocean islands seldom travel more than 


islands of the 


five hundred miles from their nesting 
places. They do not, therefore, breed with 
other birds of the same species either 
from other islands or from the mainland, 
and so lose whatever variations they may 
exhibit from the usual characteristics of 
the species. 

“Furthermore, it was our desire to study 
representatives of a species under as many 
different geographical conditions as pos- 
sible, to collect data as to the influence 
of environment on the physical character- 
istic of the bird or animal. We studied 
one bird, for example, as found in  mid- 


ocean, as found in Africa, and as found 


on the South American coast. It is too 
early, and our investigation could not 
possibly be sufficiently general, to make 
any positive statements; but we have col- 
lected many facts which will be added to 
later studies toward that end.” 

Speaking before the Harvard Travelers’ 
Club in Boston, Mr. Simmons told of many 
strange birds, among them the Red-Footed 
Booby Bird, which catches fish expertly, 
only to have them taken away by the 
Pirate Bird; of several species of cor- 
morants which the island natives train 
to fish for them: The cormorants retain 
their catch in their bills and bring them 
safely to their masters. Perhaps the most 
curious bird described by Mr. Simmons is 
the Honey Indicator. Several members of 
the expedition testify that this bird will 
run ahead of a man, chirping to catch 
his attention, with the intention of lead- 
ing him to a tree in which honeybees have 
built their hive. Let no one suppose, how- 
ever, that the Honey Indicator is actuated 
by unselfish motives! For when man 
breaks open the tree, the bird eats the 
grubs. . 

Not entirely of birds and fish, however, 
are Mr. Simmons’ stories. Back of in- 
teresting specimens are problems of bi- 
ology, of earliest land bridges, and “the 
Lost Atlantis.” . When asked how, if birds 
had so limited a range of flight, and 
annuals none at all, they were to be found 
at all in islands in mid-ocean, Mr. Sim- 
mons said: 

“That raises the very interesting prob- 
lem of changes in the earth’s surface, and 
of the old idea of land bridges which 
formerly may have connected our econ- 
tinents. Let me tell you of one example. 
On the island of Fernando de Noronha, 
between South America and Africa, there 
is found a little legless lizard. It is less 
than a foot long, is rounded on both ends, 
and can go backwards or forwards with 
equal ease. The natives say it has a head 
at both ends. As a fact, its eyes and 
mouth are almost hidden by scales. Now, 
how came it on that island? Another 
oddity is that its only cousins are found 
on that part of Africa nearest the island 
and on that part of the Brazilian coast 
nearest in line on the west. Such ex- 
amples as this, coupled with what we 
know of the theory of the earth’s stress 
and strain, lead us to think that perhaps 
sometime the continents of Africa and 
South America were connected along the 
equator, and that Fernando de Noronha 
was a mountain peak in that bridge, whose 
disappearance may have given rise to the 
legend of the Lost Atlantis.” 
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The Story of the Wider Fellowship 


Not by identity of creed, 


but by unity of purpose 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


II 


“HE first section of this review con- 

sidered the story which Dr. Wendte 
tells in his Autobiography concerning his 
services to the distinctly Unitarian cause. 
It also took up his larger work for lib- 
eral religion as a whole, especially the 
remarkable series of International Con- 
gresses, held mainly in Europe, which 
aimed to bring together, for acquaintance, 
fellowship, and co-operation, representa- 
tives of the liberal religions of the world. 
In the present section, attention is invited 
to the somewhat. less notable, and yet 
important, series of congresses held in 
America, of which he was also the organ- 
izer and moving spirit. ; 

When the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was 
formed, in 1908, the organization was 
purely an orthodox affair. This roused 
the liberal bodies of the country to a 
realization of their need of a nation-wide 
organization of their own. The result was 
the formation of a widely-inclusive liberal 
association, called “The National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals.” It was under 
the auspices of this organization that the 
American congresses were arranged and 
carried on. There were eight in all. The 
cities in which they were held were Phila- 
delphia, New York, Rochester, Pittsburgh, 
Oakland (Calif.), and Boston. One was 
held, also, under the auspices of the Lib- 
eral Friends at Longwood, Pa. 

The first congress was held in 1909, in 
Philadelphia, in the commodious meeting- 
house of the Liberals Friends, Henry 
Wilbur, the distinguished Quaker, presid- 
ing. It was a notable success. Great 
gatherings, assembling three times a day, 
for three days, listened eagerly to ad- 
dresses from men and women of nation- 
wide eminence, on subjects of public 
interest and highest importance. In Dr. 
Wendte’s interesting report, I find on 
the program of the congress, among others, 
the following remarkable list of speakers 
and themes: Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte of 
Baltimore on “The Roman Catholic and 
Good Citizenship”; President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University on “The Prot- 
estant and Good Citizenship’; Rabbi 
Philipson of Cincinnati on “The Jew and 
Good Citizenship” ; Booker Washington on 
“The Negro and Good Citizenship”; John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, on “Religion and 
Modern Industrialism”; Judge Swayze of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey on 
“Religion and Politics” ; ex-Governor Curtis 
Guild of Massachusetts on “Liberal Reli- 
gion as a Positive Faith’; Edwin D. Mead 
of Boston on “What Liberal Religion Has 
Done for America”; Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer of New York on “The Duty of 
Religious Liberals to the Child”; Dr. Clay 
MacCauley of Tokyo, Japan, on “Liberal 
Religion in the Orient.” These were only 
a few of the speakers and subjects. At 
one of the meetings there were addresses, 
brief and telling, from representative 


-are of special interest. 


leaders of twelve different faiths—Bap- 
tist, Congregationalist, Disciple, Christian, 
Episcopal, Ethical Culture, Quaker, Ger- 
man-Evangelical, Jewish Reform, Luth- 
eran, Universalist, and Unitarian. ; 

The unity of spirit was wonderful. The 
evidence was overwhelming that identity 
of creed is not necessary for unity of spirit 
and purpose. When men and women come 
together to consider the really great things 
of religion and life, how hard it is to fight 
one another! How near to one another do 
they find themselves! Every man and 
woman attending those remarkable meet- 
ings went home a little larger-minded, a 
little kindlier in feeling toward all men 
and all religious faiths, a little more hope- 
ful for the future of humanity, a little 
more sure of the value of liberal religion— 
the only kind that could make such meet- 
ings possible. 

The invitation to the Pittsburgh Con- 
gress was sent out signed by twenty-eight 
clergymen representing fifteen denomina- 
tions. In the Rochester Congress there 
were on the program members of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, Method- 
ist, Congregational, Unitarian, Universal- 
ist, Quaker, and Jewish fellowships. The 
New York and Boston congresses were 
also notable gatherings. These congresses 
attracted the attention of the leading 
minds of all faiths in the cities where they 
were held; in all, the most impottant and 
vital religious themes were discussed by 
men of the highest ability; each congress 
told distinctly and strongly for religious 
freedom, enlightenment, and breadth; all 
were widely reported, and therefore ex- 
erted a much more than local influence. 
The resignation of Dr. Wendte in 1919 as 
secretary of the congresses was followed 
by something of a break and change in 
their continuity and work; but it is grati- 
fying to know that under new management 
there is. new activity, and the future 
looks bright. 

There are a number of other important 
features of Dr. Wendte’s Autobiography 
which deserve attention. Some chapters 
Perhaps none are 
more so, at least to Unitarians, than those 
in Volume II devoted to Poland and Hun- 
gary, in which we are given the thrillingly 
tragic stories of Unitarianism in those two 
lands where, in the sixteenth century, the 
Unitarian faith became strong and almost 
dominant; but where it suffered terrible 


persecution by the Roman Catholic and 


Orthodox Protestant churches, with the 
result that in Poland it was almost en- 
tirely crushed out. In Hungary, by a 
heroism that has seldom been equaled, it 
survived the early persecution, and also 
others hardly less terrible which followed 
later, and has come down in considerable 
strength to the present time. All Unita- 
rians ought to read these chapters, that 
they may know what the religious faith 
and freedom which we enjoy have cost to 
millions of our brothers. 

The chapters on life in Boston in the 
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fifties, sixties, and seventies, on the old — 


and the new Newport, and on early Cali-— 


fornia, are hardly surpassed in interest — 


and charm by anything on these subjects 
from any pen. His glowing chapters on 
Starr King are unforgettable. Dr. Wendte 
made twelve visits to Europe, and one to 
Egypt, Turkey, and Palestine. Of the 
most important of these, his book tells the 
story—and a most interesting story it is, 
partly because he is an exceptionally good 
story-teller, with a happy style, a light 
touch, and much delightful humor; and 
also partly because, with his wide reading 
and his culture, he knows what are the 
important things to be seen, and tells you 
about them brightly and briefly, and never 
bores you. ' . 

One of the most valuable features of 
these volumes is their great number of 
important illustrations. He gives us some 
two hundred pictures of eminent religious 
liberals. These embrace not only all the 
more prominent Unitarian and other lib- 
eral leaders with whom he has personally 
worked, but also nearly all the most emi- 
nent men of all countries since the begin- 
ning of the Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century who have been con- 
spicuous as pioneers of religious progress. 

These volumes are large. Some may 
criticize them as too large. Doubtless 
such a criticism would be just if they gave 
us only the story of a single life, or if 
they were devoted to religion in its merely 
theological or ecclesiastical or sectarian 
aspects. But dealing as they do with 
hundreds of the most advanced and impor- 
tant religious thinkers of the modern 
world, and their thought, and with wide-- 
reaching and significant religious move- 
ments of our time, it seems difficult to 
discover anything that could be omitted 
from their pages without real loss. 

Dr. Wendte’s volumes are source-books, 
and have permanent historical value, not 
only for Unitarians, but for all students 


of religion. They should go into all libra- 


ries. They are a part of the necessary 
outfit of any and every scholar or investi- 
gator who desires to make acquaintance 
with the most advanced and best accred- 
ited religious thought of the modern world. 


Dean Matthews at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, April 24-27 inclusive, the closing 
week of the noon service season, will be 
Dean Walter Robert Matthews of King’s 
College, University of London, who is to 
deliver the Nobel Lectures at Harvard 
University this spring. Dean Matthews 
has been professor of the philosophy of 
religion at King’s College since 1918. He 
is assistant chaplain of Magdalen Hospital, 
chaplain of Gray’s Inn, and an examining 
chaplain to the bishop of Oxford. Since 
1923 he has been a chaplain to the King. 
He is the author of several religious 
works. He will also preach in King’s 
Chapel on Sunday morning, May 6. On 
Monday, April 23, Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 
in King’s Chapel. This will be the last 
recital of the season. . a 


— 


) Too ‘Much David. 


ROTESTANTISM is sick with an in- 

curable disease that is certain to 
earry it off. The churches are all im- 
potent. That is all they have in common.” 
The speaker was Rev. Dr. Lloyd C. 
Douglas, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
author of “Those Disturbing Miracles.” 
The occasion was the closing session of 
the meetings of the Southern Section of 
the Pacific Coast Conference at San 
Diego, Calif. 

Because of the immense territory covered 
by it, that Conference meets as a whole 
only every three years. This is one of the 
“in-between” years. The central section 
met at Oakland, Calif., April 1 and 2. Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Conference, and the new president of Lom- 
bard College, was the principal speaker, 
preaching the Conference sermon on Sun- 
day evening. Monday morning was given 
over to business. A resolution in grateful 
memory of Charles A. Murdock was 
adopted by a rising vote, and resolutions 
- were passed to be sent to Dr. Frederick L. 
Hosmer and Rey. N. E. Boyd of Berkeley, 
Calif., both nearly ninety years of age, 
who were unable to be present. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
future of The Pacific Unitarian, the publi- 
cation of which has been suspended since 
Mr. Murdock’s death. 

Following the business meeting, Rev. 
Thomas Clayton of Fresno, Calif., and 
Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt of Alameda, Calif., 
presented papers dealing with the difficult 
subject of “Church Extension.” Mr. Clay- 
ton spoke from.a life ripe in experiences 
with the founding and building of new 
churches. Dr. Nesbitt presented the spe- 
cifie problem of the Pacific Coast churches, 
calling attention to the number that have 
failed and to the number that still are 
struggling. Walter Thomas Mills of San 
Jose, Calif., opened a discussion of church 
attendance from the laymen’s point of 
view. The pith of his remarks was the 
pungent statement that “the important 
thing in church attendance is, What do 
the attendants get when they attend?” 
Rey. Charles Clarence Reed of the Oak- 
land, Calif., church spoke from the min- 
ister’s point of view, from the vantage 
ground of the minister who took a broken 
chureh with only from fifty to sixty at- 
tendants nine years ago, and built it up 
to an average attendance of over 235. 
He emphasized judicious and intelligent 
church advertising, painstaking attention 
to sermon preparation, the advantages and 
disadvantages of sermon series, and the 
value of the splendid choir that has been 
developed in ‘the Oakland church. 

At noon the Alliance members ad- 
journed to the parish rooms for luncheon, 
to meet and hear Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 
chairman of the General Alliance Com- 
mittee on International Work; while the 
ministers and laymen went to the Athens 


» Athletic Club for luncheon and a further 


address from Dr. Reese. An informal 
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Too Much Paul 


Dr. Douglas sounds keynote at Pacific Coast Conference 
ré : BERKELBY B. BLAKE 


round-table discussion followed. It was 
one of the best ministers’ meetings, if not 
the best, that the writer has ever attended. 
False modesty did not prevent the different 
men from discussing Dr. Reese’s phi- 
losophical position, so well known that it 
does not need repetition here. The dis- 
cussion was keen, and on a high level, 
both of the intellect and of the spirit. 
Although most of the ministers present 
disagreed with Dr. Reese’s religious 
philosophy, the writer is sure that he 
could not have had a more appreciative 
and friendly audience anywhere in the 
Fellowship. : 

Tuesday found Dr. Reese, after a 
twenty-four-hour railroad journey, at. the 
opening session of the Southern Section 
meeting. He delivered the Conference ser- 
mon there, and the meeting then adjourned 
until the next morning. Following a busi- 
ness session, which dealt entirely with the 
future of The Pacific Unitarian, Rev. 
Theodore C. Abel opened the morning dis- 
cussion on “Humanism.” 

Mr. Abel’s attitude drew fire from Rev. 
James W. Macdonald of Santa Monica, 
Calif. Reviewing the humanistic phil- 
osophy of Schiller and James, he limited 
his discussion ‘to the positions taken by 
Unitarian humanists. He found their 
philosophy rich in stirring messages call- 
ing upon men to strive for “the enrich- 
ment of the individual life on earth and 
the improvement of the social order,” but 
noted that it was a typical Unitarian 
message regardless of particular schools 
of religious philosophy. “Because of the 
needs of my human spirit,’ he said, “I 
make the following postulates of faith: 
a faith that the supreme, ultimate reality 
is not material force, but Moral and Spiri- 
tual Being, the inspirer of man’s unceas- 
ing struggle to moral achievement; a faith 
that human personalities do not cease at 
physical death; a faith that in spite of 
the tragedies of life there is an eternal, 
spiritually good purpose of God, for all 
human souls, working out to fulfillment. 

. That faith does not contradict any- 
thing that science is in a position to prove, 
and affirms that which science is not in 
a position to disprove.” ; 

A very lively discussion followed, and 
the meeting adjourned to a luncheon, 
served under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance. Rey. Howard B. Bard spoke on 
“The Blue Menace—The Seriousness of 
It.” He mentioned specific instances of 
the rising tide of illiberalism against 
which the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN. REG- 
IstER has been battling, and other minis- 
ters called attention to instances of per- 
secution, more or less serious, within their 
own experience. 

The Tuesday evening meeting was de- 
yoted to two papers—one by Rey. E. Bur- 
dette Backus of the Los Angeles church, 
and the other by Dr. Douglas, quoted be- 
fore, on “The Religion of the Future.” 
Mr. Backus called for the squaring of re- 
ligious beliefs with the best secular knowl- 
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edge of the day, for the scientific spirit 
and approach to religious problems, and 
for the humanizing of the social order. 
Dr. Douglas, whose address sparkled with 
humor, emphasized the need of expressing 
religious truth in symbols which a genera- 
tion trained to think and speak in terms 
of power and energy would understand, 
instead of in terminology familiar to a 
generation of thirteen hundred years ago. 
“Tf Christianity were put on the operating 
table to-night to have removed the vestigial 
remainder of ancient Judaism, she never 
would survive. There is too much of 
David in our hymns, too much of Paul in 
our theology. The religion of the future 
must reappraise the simple teachings of 
Jesus.” 

To much credit for the success of both 
sessions of the Conference cannot be ac- 
corded to the ministers of the entertaining 
churches, Mr. Reed of Oakland and Mr. 
Bard of San Diego, without whose un- 
selfish and whole-hearted co-operation the 
meetings could not have been what 
they were. 


Dean Walter Robert Matthews 
for Noble Lectures at Harvard 


The William Belden Noble Lectures at 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity will be delivered.this year by Rey. 
Walter Robert Matthews, M.A., D.D., dean 
of King’s College, University of London, 
and professor of philosophy of religion in 
King’s College; chaplain to Gray’s Inn; 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford; chaplain to the King; Boyle Lec- 
turer, 1920 and 1922; author of “Studies 
in Christian Philosophy,” “The Gospel and 
the Modern Man,” “God and Evolution.” 

The general subject of the lectures is 
“The Doctrine of God.” The subjects are 
as follows: ‘“Man’s Experience of God,” 
“The Christian Experience of God,” “The 
Idea of God in Christian Theology,” 
“The Changing Background of Religious 
Thought,” “A Transcendent God and an 
Evolving World.” “Suggestions Toward 
a Modern Christian Theism.” 

The lectures will be delivered in Emer- 
son D, on Mondays and Fridays, April 23, 
27, and 30, and May 4, 7, and 11, at eight 
o’clock in the evening. 


Mr. Ufford to Teach at Harvard 


Rey. Celian Ufford, who has been minis- 
ter of the church at Tyngsboro, Mass., 
during the past year, is to teach in the 
department of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity next year. Formerly he was an 
instructor at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, and preached at the same time 
in the Unitarian Church of the Unity in 


Rochester, N.H. 


Billy Sunday in St. Louis 


Rey. William A. (Billy) Sunday re- 
cently conducted a revival campaign in 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. George R. Dodson of 
the Church of the Unity writes: “He did 
not attack the Unitarians much, but did 
berate the ministers of St. Louis’s leading 
churches, only three of which co-operated 
with him.” 
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Report Thirty-four Per Cent. Increase 
in Worcester Conference Congregations 


Addresses on missions, the 


HE average attendance at twenty-three 

churches of the Worcester Conference, 
from October to January of the past year, 
was sixty-seven persons, as compared 
with fifty for the corresponding period 
the year before. This thirty-four per cent. 
increase in congregations of Conference 
churches was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference March 15, held in 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Missions, ministers, 
were the topics of addresses. Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., told of 
the mission conducted in this church last 
January under auspices of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, with Rey. Miles Hanson 
as the preacher. He spoke with especial 
appreciation of Mr. Hanson, who was 
sincere, reverent, and modest in his con- 
tentions. He appealed to his hearers be- 
cause he discussed the old fundamental 
questions, one of which was immortality. 
He voiced a good Unitarian boast, “I am 
a Unitarian because I do not know enough 
to be anything else.” 

Rey. George M. Gerrish, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Society of Ware, Mass., 
spoke with less enthusiasm of the mission 
which was conducted in his town a few 
years ago. “The tangible effects were 
lacking, perhaps because of the peculiar 
nature of the religious situation in the 
town,” he-.said. “On the other hand, 
though no gains in attendance and no 
financial gains could be reported, there 
had been help from the mission because 
it was educational and inspirational.” 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., said: “I think that the mission 
program is one of the greatest steps that 
our denomination has taken. Results in- 
dicate that people on the outside edge of 
religious interest are tipped in toward the 
center, and those nearer the center are 
roused to a new spirit of devotion.” 

Rey. Fred R. Lewis, minister of the 
First Parish Church of Beverly, Mass., 
and a member of the Fellowship Commit- 
‘tee, spoke on “Our Ministers—Their In- 
fluence.” He said that there is more horse- 
power in the average sermon than even 
the minister who preaches it can realize. 
“Of. the people, by the people, and for the 
people” was the phrase which William E. 
Barton, biographer of Abraham Lincoln, 
has traced back to a sermon by Theodore 
Parker. “Would you not be proud if you 
could have had just one word in that 
address?” asked Mr. Lewis. 

“Of one hundred leading business men 
whose parentage Roger W. Babson recently 
investigated, one-half were sons of min- 
isters or farmers. So if you cannot be a 
minister, be a farmer. 

“The minister is the best-paid man in 
a community, if you count his compensa- 
tions, satisfactions, and rewards. Does he 
not have the most friends? Often the 
hope and faith of his parishioners depend 
upon the quality of his own hope and faith. 


and young people 


ministry, youth, at meeting 


“Religion is either first in our lives, or 
it is nowhere. That is why it is nowhere 
with so many Unitarians. Christianity 
undertakes to answer the fundamental 
questions of life. They are the only im- 
portant questions. Any man who has 
leadership in these matters has a tremen- 
dous influence.” 

Mr. Lewis appealed to Unitarians to 
train their young people for the Unitarian 
ministry. He said: ‘We take too many of 
our ministers away from ‘other denomina- 
tions because we haven’t them ourselves.” 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proec- 
tor Academy, discussed “Our Young 
People—their Ideals.” He spoke as a 
champion of youth. He said: “When we 
say that youth is a problem, we are dead 
wrong. The problem is the adult. The 
youth cannot and will not be reformed. 
Youth faces complexities partly of our 
making, as we who are sitting here were 
in part responsible for the war. 

“Youth has its ideals to-day. One ideal 
is that of clear thinking, and the privilege 
to change one’s mind. A second ideal is 
that of sincerity. Youth insists upon sin- 
cerity at any cost. Honesty is a third 
ideal. Our young people want to live, and 
to tell the trnth as they see it. They want 
to know the facts. They want to make 
their own decisions, and not follow like 
sheep. ‘ 

“Young people have their ideals. May 
we be given strength and tact and patience 
to help them develop them!” 

J. Clarence Hill of Athol, Mass., was 
elected second vice-president to fill the 
place of John G. Faxon, who succeeded to 
the position of first vice-president upon 
the death of Lewis A. Wright of Gardner, 
Mass. Other officers were re-elected. They 
are: President, A. F. Butterworth’ of 
Brookfield, Mass.;  secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass.; 
directors, Charles W. Scott of Uxbridge, 
J. Gardner Lincoln of Ware, Frank ‘E. 
Howard of Clinton, Mrs. A. P. Rugg of 
Worcester, Mass., Edward HE. Allen of 
Marlboro, Mass., and Miss M. L. Hawkins 
of Lancaster, Mass. 


Into Arabic—On to Cairo 


Rev. George 8. Cooke, minister of Unity 
Church in Redlands, Calif., is a native of 
Cairo, Egypt, and one of his sermons re- 
cently appeared in an Arabic and in an 
English paper published in Cairo. ‘The 
topic was “Genesis and Darwin; or Can 
We Believe in Evolution and Still Con- 
tinue to Believe in God?” 


_ At the Friends’ Conference 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is among the 
speakers listed for the New England 
Friends’ Conference, to meet tn Boston 
April 20 and 21. Sessions will be held at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square. 
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New Vestry for Dedham; 
Larger Giving to A. U. <a 


~ Plans for reconstruction of the vestry of 
the First Church in Dedham, Mass., to 
take care of the expanding parish activi- 
ties, are being considered by this church. 
Blue prints of a suggested design drawn 
up by William Roger Greeley, architect 
of Boston, Mass., were submitted at the 
annual meetings of church and parish, 
March 19, and the Planning Board was 
instructed to present more detailed plans 
at a later meeting of the parish. 

The treasurer reported all bills paid and 
a small surplus on hand. The annual con- 
tribution to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was above the average for the past 
several years. The report of the minister, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, showed that 
the church school was steadily growing 
in membership and attendance. Officers 
elected were: Parish Committee—John A. 
Scott, Frederick A. E. Goodwin, Benjamin 
Fiske, Jr.; clerk, Fernald Hutchins ; treas- 
urer, Arthur N. Daniels. 


“Religious Liberty” in Braille 


“Religious Liberty—The Great Ameri- 
can Illusion,” by Dr, Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
is to be transcribed into Braille, the in- 
ternational system of printing for blind 
readers, and placed in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, D.C. The work is 
being done by Mrs. Jessica Tyler Austen 
of Washington, who is deeply interested 
in getting this work before as many 
readers as possible. Books thus tran- 
seribed into Braille and placed in the 
Library are available for lending to Braille 
readers throughout the United States. 


To Replace Missing Books 


The following books are missing from — 


the shelves of the Circulating Library, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 

Agassiz, G. R., ed. ‘Letters and Recol- 
lections of Alexander Agassiz.” 1913. 

Assotr, Lyman. “What Christianity 
Means to Me.” 1921. : 

CHANNING, W. H. “Life of William 
Ellery Channing.” 1890. 

Darwin, CHARLES. “Life and Letters.” 
1888. Two volumes. 

Evuis, G. E. “Puritan Age and Rule in 
the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 
1629-1685.” 


Hate, E. E. “Our New Crusade.” 

Howe, Mrs. J. W.- “Margaret Fuller.” 
1883. 

Jacks, L. P. “From the Human End.” 
1916. 

JAMES, WILLIAM. “Memories and 
Studies.” 1911. 


Sranrey, A. P. “Sinai and Palestine in 
Connection with Their History.” 1885. 

THaxter, Cetia. “Letters.” 

UsHER, R. G. “Pilgrims and Their His- 
tory.” 1918. 

If any of the readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER have copies of these books, the 
library would be most grateful to receive 
them. They may be sent to the Circulat- 
ing Library. Ait 
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How Make a Church Efficient? 
Mr. Fenn’s Pointed Questions 


_ “What Constitutes an Efficient Church 
was the question posed by Rev. Dan H. 


Fenn of Taunton, Mass., at the last meet- 


ing of the Greater Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union, March 26. Given 
a church plant with all the necessary 
equipment and a good-sized budget, and 
the large contribution made by the com- 
munity in the form of exemption from 
taxation, what are the responsibilities of 
such a church to the community and to 
its members? : 

Mr. Fenn indicated four types of people 
interested in churches: (a) those inter- 
ested in a flourishing church organization, 
(b) those interested in the social side of 
echureh life, (¢) those interested in sery- 
ices of worship, and (d) those on the 
fringe, who do not belong to any church, 
but who “stay away” from that particular 
church. Most people connected with the 
churches fall into one of these classes. 

How can people’s interest be enlisted in 
all these sides of church life? Mr. Fenn 
asked. At the service of worship, some 
want to be greeted, others want to be let 
alone. The social life of many a church 
is spoiled by numerous petty cliques. How 
can such situations be modified and a 
healthy church atmosphere be recovered? 

Some people are “out of sorts” with the 
worship of a church because it does not 
meet their needs. The formal and ritual- 
istic service appeals to some; the free, 
undignified type appeals to others. Some 
desire a quiet, meditative service; others 
a service largely musical. How can every- 
one be pleased? 

There is the obligation to the com- 
munity, which gives the church freedom 
from taxes. What does the church give 
in return? There are the denominational 
obligations. How can an efficient church 
meet all these demands? 

The speaker for the next meeting is to 
be Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, who will speak April 30. 
His subject will be “Youth.” Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell will open the discussion. 


Personals 


Walter W. Beachboard, one of the 
seniors of the University of Pennsylvania 
recently elected to Phi Beta Kappa, honor- 


-ary scholarship fraternity, is one of the 


young men of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He was president of 
the Y. P. R. U. Society last year. 


Ruth Vivienne, the infant daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. Paul H. Chapman of the 
Unitarian Church on Staten Island, N.Y., 
was christened at the Easter service in 
that church. Mr. Chapman read the open- 
ing sentences of the christening service 


__ and named the child, and Dr. Walter Reid 


Hunt performed the ceremony. 


Dr. Walter L. Mason, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was one of the preachers who extended 
greetings to the radio audience when The 
Christian Century inaugurated its broad- 
casting program April 10 over. WWADB. 
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WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Always Just Right! 


Good coffee makers are not born; they are made—often by White House 
Coffee and its fine, full-bodied coffee flavor that is “roasted in.” 


his delicious coffee 

bringstoyour table — 
steaming in your cup— 
the result of more than 
80 years of coffee-roast- 
ing experience. Its rich, 
mellow taste and tempt- 
ing aroma warm the 
heart of anyone who 
likes good coffee. 


Next time, order White 
House—and listen to the 
compliments. 


The 


Flavor is 


Roasted In / 


-DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl., Portsmouth, Va 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


ONE POUND NET 


Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen has resigned 
her position as parish worker and director 
of religious education for All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. She 
finishes her work there May 15, and plans 
to come to New England, to the home of 
her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Abbott Allen of West Medford, Mass. 


Edward C. Eliot, prominent lawyer of 
St. Louis, Mo., active in many civic, social, 
and educational interests, who died April 
2, at the age of sixty-nine years, was the 
son of Rev. William G. Eliot, Unitarian 
clergyman, founder and first chancellor of 
Washington University, and a brother of 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister-at-large 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churehes in Boston, Mass. He was a 
member of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis, also founded by his 
father. For many years he lectured at 
Washington University on international 
law, and held responsible places in asso- 
ciations of the bar. He was a member of 
the St. Louis Board of Education from 
1897 to 19083—president for two years; en- 
gaged in civil service reform work; and 
served as officer or trustee in several 
philanthropic organizations. 


In the recent death of Miss Elizabeth 
Williams Burnap, the First Unitarian 
Church in Baltimore, Md., mourns the 
passing of one of its notable members. 


She was the daughter of Dr. G. W. Burnap, 
pastor of the Baltimore church from 1827 
to 1859, and gave to its activities her un- 
divided support. One of the founders of 
the Baltimore branch of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, she served it in many official capaci- 
ties. Of late years she had also served as 
church historian, giving much time and 
energy to the collection and arrangement 
of material connected with her church’s 
past. Last year she presented to the 
church parsonage a fine old clock, which 
had been in her family for generations, the 
last of many gifts from her to the parish. 


308 Members at Brockton, Mass. 


Easter audiences at Unity Church in 
Brockton, Mass., at the Friendly Hour as 
well as the morning service, were large. 
Nineteen new members joined the church. 
This number exceeds the objective of the 
five per cent. increase. The membership 
is now 308. The Old Colony Federation 
of Laymen were guests of the Brockton 
chapter March 4, with 250 present to 
listen to Perey W. Gardner of Providence, 
R.I., president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Flowers for the church each 
Sunday are now provided from the Thomp- 
son fund, left for. this purpose last 
year. Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson is the 
ininister. 


‘When I dig another 
out of HIS trouble, 


I find the place 
to bury my 
OWN 


Brahmo Samaj NearsItsC entenary 
(Continued from page 320) 
ness of Vassar, who visited India last 
year. Professor Furness met not only the 
leading men of the Brahmo Samaj, but 
also came into contact with the women, 
and learned of their religious activities. 
Influential in the work to-day are Rey. 
Hemchandra Sarkar; Sir and Lady J. C. 
Bose; Principal Herambachandra Maitra, 
A.M., of the City College in Calcutta; two 
daughters of Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
Dowager Maharani of Cooch Behar, and 
the Dowager Maharani of Murbanj; Prof. 
_P. K. Roy; Rev. G. G. Chitnis, who has 
recently studied for two years in Oxford 
University ; Rabindranath Tagore and his 
family, who own large properties in the 
old part of Calcutta; and Sir R. Ven- 
katratnam Naidu, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Madras. 


Senator Ferris, a Liberal 
“in Religion, in Politics” 
United States Senator Woodbridge N. 


Ferris of Big Rapids, Mich., who died_ 


March 238, was a layman of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D.C. 
He was a member of the All Souls 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, and he 
preached the Laymen’s Sunday sermon in 
that church December 14, 1924. He was 
elected a United States Senator from 
Michigan since 1923. Before that he 
served as Governor of Michigan during 
1913-14 and 1915-16. He founded Ferris 
Institute at Big Rapids in 1884, and had 
since been its president. 

Five hundred former students of Ferris 
Institute paid homage to Senator Ferris 
at a memorial service held in the First 
Unitarian Church of Detroit, Mich., April 1. 
Tributes were paid by Judge Charles 
Bowles, formerly a student of Mr. Ferris, 
Judge Alfred J. Murphy, and Dr. Augustus 
P. Reecord, minister of the church. 

Judge Murphy described Senator Ferris 
as the “scholar in politics.” “He knew 
no compromise or surrender,” the speaker 
declared, “in private or public life. Lan- 
guage did not mean to him a means to 
conceal thought, but rather to reveal it. 
He was a liberal in religion, in politics, 
and in human relations. He was an in- 
dependent thinker, and once his convic- 
tions were well founded he could not be 
moved.” 

Dr. Reccord eulogized Mr. Ferris for 
his achievements in educational and poli- 
tical life. He referred to the active part 
Mr. Ferris had taken in the affairs of the 
Unitarian Church in the Middle West. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 


the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 
Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 50 
Sustaining Laymen......... 100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
SrxTHnN Bwracon Strent, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
‘June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction - 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites. correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Pageiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Pazsipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cruzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Diarcrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincola 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
8. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grnenau Secretary, 
20 Ashburtom Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. t 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. ; - : 
» Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL’ OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrter 8. Swisuer, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equiped: beautifully situated. Liberal 
Solce under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 = 
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12.5% Membership Growth 
at Church on Staten Island 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church on Staten Island, N.Y., April 3, 
the minister, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, was 
chosen chairman of a committee to take. 
charge of the purchase of a new organ for 
the church and of necessary refurnishing 
and redecoration. 

H. C. Frederichs, C. G. Keutgen, and 
L. H. Nutting were elected trustees to 
serve for three years There were en- 
couraging reports from the church treas- 
urer, the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, the Parish House Committee, and 
the Music Committee. 

Mr. Chapman reported a twelve and 
one-half per cent. increase in membership, 
and the prospect better than at any time 
in the past four years of his ministry 
there. The yote of the society authorizing 
the changing of the name of the church to 
“The Unitarian Church of Staten Island” 
was reconfirmed. 


Florence Crittenton Anniversary 


In many Florence Crittenton Homes to- 
day there will be a special memorial 
service in recognition of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of the founder. 
Florence Crittenton would have been fifty 
years old to-day. She died at the age of 
four years. Her father was inspired to 
open Florence Crittenton Homes for girls 
in need. There are now sixty of these 
homes in this country. Four hundred 
thousand girls and 200,000 babies have 
been aided. The first home in Boston, 
Mass., was opened January 1, 1896. The 
outgrowth of. the Boston home was the 
incorporation on April 7, 1908, of the 
Florence Crittenton League of Compassion. 

Mrs. Robert F. Herrick and Jere A. 
Downs are Greater Boston Unitarians 
numbered among the directors of the 
League. Mrs. Robert H. Schacht is chair- 
man of the Brookline, Mass., Circle. Dr. 
Henry H. Saunderson is a member of the 
Case Committee. 


New Life, Remarkable Growth 


A remarkable revival of interest and 
activity in the Unitarian Church of Nor- 
ton, Mass., during the past year was re- 
vealed at the annual parish meeting, held 
March 22 and April 5. Church attendance 
has increased more than four fold, weekly 
offerings 369 per cent. The Alliance 
branch has realized an increase of ten 
per cent. in membership. The Men’s Club 
has shown renewed activity, and has in- 
creased membership fourteen per cent. 
The Y. P. R. U. Society, reorganized in 
December with eighteen members, now has 
forty-five members. Enrollment in the 
Sunday-school has grown eight per cent. 
The meeting voted to redecorate the 
church auditorium during the summer. 

Dr. Clarence N. Davis was elected mod- 
erator, and presided. The members of 
the board of trustees were re-elected. 
They are Edwin R. Lincoln, W. C. S. 
Wood, Arthur Valentine, Dr. Clarence N. 
Davis, and §8. Abbott Smith. Members 
elected for the Parish Committee were 
Dr ©. N. Davis, Joseph BH. Gilman, Ray- 
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Ree 
The Mayflower Compact. 


is the subject of an address to be given by 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 


Monday, May 21, at 2.30 p.m. 


“Shall We Abandon Prohibition?” is a question which the 
Unitarian Temperance Society now submits to the readers 
of THE Curistian Recister. Look for a ballot in this space 
next week. The ballot will appear in but one issue, but the 
time limit for returns will be May 15. 
reader is desired. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


The opinion of every 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Prayers 


By Samuel M. Crother s 


This collection of prayers, selected 
and arranged by Mrs. Crothers and 
published in their unstudied and un- 
revised form, is, as Dr. Peabody says, 
“an open door inio the heart of Dr. 
Crothers.” : 


Attractively printed and bound, this 
book makes a very appropriate gift. 


$1.00 at all booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


of the congregation are participants. 


100 or more copies, 6 cents each. 


25 Beacon Street 
New York 


TU 
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DRAMATIC SERVICE OF WORSHIP 
PEACE SUNDAY — MAY 20, 1928 


Compiled by the Committee of Worship for Church Schools. 
This is a real service of worship—not a mere pageant—in which the members 
“Master” copies are issued for the principal characters, director, and organist, 


and there is the “regular” edition for the congregation. 
“Regular” edition, 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 


Sample Copies Sent on Request 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


Chicago 


SACLAY 


SCHOOLS 


MacHuffie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


 DHDNETT Anilcee 
( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded, 1879. 


Ne 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 


a 


“Master” copies, 20 cents each. 


Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco 


F 


mond F. Briggs, Miss Mildred Cady, and 
Miss Lora Hopkins. 

The Easter Sunday congregation in this 
church was 273 persons, and fifty were 
turned away. Rev. William J. Huizinga 
was installed minister of this church 
December 4 last. 


Norton is the seat of Wheaton College. 
Its president, Dr. J. Edgar Park, extended 
the welcome to the community to Mr. 
Huizinga at the installation service, and 
Mr. Huizinga has spoken in the college 
chapel. 
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Nowadays, just as soon as you find a 
way to make ends meet, somebody comes 
along and moves the ends. 


Teacher: “Now, we all know about 
Noah’s Ark. Do you know of any other 
lark?” Tommy: “Yes, miss, the one the 
ferald hangels sing.”—-Tit-Bits. 


In the museum of archeology: “Who’s 
this with the donkey’s head—some Pharaoh 
or deity, isn’t it?” “More likely a political 
personage.’—Le Monde Colonial. 


Theodore Roosevelt said a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible was worth more 
than a college education. Remarks Yale 


Record, “A thorough knowledge of any- 
thing is worth more than a _ college 
education.” 


“Tt igs quite true,’ says the principal of 
Ruskin College, Oxford, “that you can't 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; 
but who wants a silk purse? The best 
one I ever had was, as it happens, 
pigskin.” 5 


The Prince of Wales told a story at a 
club dinner in London about the practice 
of American first-night audiences. He 
said that during one play, so great was 
the rush to get out after a couple of acts, 
that someone stood up and called, ‘Women 
and children first.” The British are 
louder in their complaints of poor per- 
formances than we are.—Living Church. 


A clerical humorist was Bishop Stubbs 
of Oxford. On one occasion a church- 
warden complained to him that the curate 
of his church wore a hood somewhat like 
that of an Oxford M.A., a degree he did 
not possess. “The man has a lie upon 
his back, my lord,” said the angry church 
warden. “Don’t say that, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Bishop. “Say a falsehood !” 


She (to odd-job man): “I want you 
this morning to double-dig the kitchen 
garden, saw down that old tree in the 
corner, chop it into suitable sizes for 
lighting fire, clean out the two sheds, over- 
haul the mowing machine, and thoroughly 
wash and comb ‘Fluffy.’” Odd-job man: 
“And to fill up the mornin’, shall I ‘op 
into the ’ouse and give yer a ‘and with 
yer crochet?” 


One posing as a medical man in Eng- 
land got three months’ hard labor for 
it. His credentials were doubted. “be- 
cause he said X-rays were an anesthetic, 
and described ‘ad valorem’ as a drug.” 
It is like the case of the “diner-out” with 
the inadequate knowledge of French who 
said to the waiter (indicating an item on 
the menu), “I'll have some of that,” only 
to receive the assurance that the band 
was at that moment playing the ifem in 
question. “Still, one tablespoonful of ad 
valorem every four hours might have 
worked wonders with many a_ simple 
patient,” says the Manchester Guardian, 
“and there is no knowing what an in- 
fusion of vice versa in medias res might 
have done for some people. Equal parts 
of verb. sap., compos mentis, and sine die 
well beaten up in esprit de corps suggests 
another safe household remedy.” 
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PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .. . . < . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Aga following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
et ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS ~ 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, 
Northwest. 


FORMER EVANGELICAL MINISTER, now 
a Liberal, seeks struggling, discouraged. parish. 
Opportunity for service rather than compensa- 
tion, desired. REV. ALAN PRESSLEY 
WILSON, *1625, Bdmondson avenue, Baltimore. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
lied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
, 2 and 3. Tel. Caprrat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. JHst. 1890. 


COLONIAL HOME WITH POSSIBILITIES—Two 
miles from old Boston Post Road and Ford's 
Wayside Inn. Ten rooms... Five fireplaces. 
Modern conveniences. About 100 acres of pine- 
studded woodland and rolling fields. Will sell 
part or all. Mrs. G. O. Domny, Raymond Road, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 


eae of London. 
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The Story of the bite Fellowship, ITI, by J. T. 
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‘Literary Broadcasts 


A New Index, by A. R. H.; Good Preaching, 


bd George R. Dodson; aie oro eee 326 
Osr Children 
Two Indian Tales, by Frances Margaret Fox . 328 
Growing Up, by Emma Florence Bush . . . 329 
Poetry © 
Hands Off! by Marjorie Dillon . . .. . . 329 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.380 A.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. James L. Barton, chair- 
man of the Near Hast Relief, will preach. 


Subject: ‘Constructive Philanthropy. bap 86 TS 
chureh is open daily from 9 until 4. 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Next Sunday, 11 a.M., 
special service in celebration of 250th anni- 
versary. 


. CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON a 

v. - 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. = 
11 a.M., Morning service. 


Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 
4.M., Church school. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral - 


Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
sa and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A. M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
eae D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. ‘Sunday-school, 38 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning servy- 
ice, on the first Sunday of each month: Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
_N. Brown, D.D, Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s ces 5 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 Speers Morning 


Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Abbot Peterson. 


Weekday services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, 
W. R. Matthews, D.D., King’s College, 


= 
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